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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 








ACTS 2 WAYS 


Wilson’s Jap-Ro-Cide both KILLS and RE- 
PELS the Japanese Beetle. Its toxic action 
renders beetles inactive immediately, then 
kills by contact and stomach poisoning 
within 24 to 48 hours. As a repellent, Jap- 
Ro-Cide keeps beetles off sprayed plants 
for a week or more. Jap Ro-Cide is non- 
spotting and NON-POISONOUS to humans, 
birds and pets — may be safely used on 
fruits and vegetables. Wilson’s Jap-Ro-Cide 
is the original Japanese beetle control, and 
still leads imitators in outstanding effec- 
tiveness. One pound (makes 20 gals.) 
$1.25; 5 lbs. $5.50; postpaid. Be sure to 
get genuine Jap-Ro-Cide! 


Write Dept. E-715 for Literature 














WHEELERCROFT 


Hand Pollinated 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


DELPHINIUMS WITH PERSONALITY: Bred for 
artistic perfection of flower and plant, large flowers, 
strong growth, new and dazzling colors, the finest 
White, Snowflake. New Blues, new PINK shades, 
gorgeous WINE shades. 1941 crop. 
GENTIAN BLUE, extra color of Gentian 
EE breath nana eo 6 wae a koe pkt. $5.00 
CORNFLOWER BLUE, very fine okt. $2.50 
CRATER LAKE BLUE, blue of Crater Lake 
cf aarti pkt. $5.00 
VENETIAN NIGHTS, deep dark blue 


pkt. $2.50 
ROYAL PURPLE, dazzling ..... kt. $2.50 
PASTEL PINK, new shades of PI 


pkt. $3.00 
SNOWFLAKE STRAIN, the finest white 
2.50 
Trial pkt. of any one, $1.00 Catalogue 


AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 8. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 








TREES AND PLANTS 
OF QUALITY 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass.. 





The Exquisite Yellow-Wood 


OR the first time this Spring I saw a 
well-grown yellow-wood in full bloom 
and cannot understand why the tree is so 
little known. This is especially so, because it 
is highly drought-resistant, willing to grow 
in almost any sort of soil, hardy to New 
England and Ontario and useful for park as 
well as lawn planting. The yellow-wood, 
Cladrastis lutea (Virgilia lutea) is also called 
yellow ash and is closely related to both the 
locust and the wisteria. Furthermore, it 
blooms at the same season. Its great drooping 
racemes of white flowers, borne on every 
branch tip suggest wisteria but are more 
graceful. The shining ash-like leaves form a 
perfect background for the blooms, making a 
mature specimen of 40 to 50 feet one of the 
loveliest of our native flowering trees. 

The yellow-wood grows wild in Tennes- 
see and adjoining portions of neighboring 
states but is rare. Young trees are offered by 
a few dealers. It is reported as growing easily 
from Spring-planted seeds and is offered by 
dealers in rare seeds. Its chief drawback is the 
brittleness of the branches in old age, making 
it advisable to plant it where it will have 
protection against severe winds. Its secondary 
drawback of blooming only once in several 
years is more than offset by its brilliant 
yellow Autumn foliage. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Native Plants Become Popular 


NE of California’s native wild flowers 
seems to have tickled the general gar- 
dening fancy, for I repeatedly found it being 
shown as a pot plant in eastern flower shows. 
Tolmiea menziesi has never achieved any 
particular honor in its own section. It grows 
thickly in canyons along the coast, among 
giant redwoods and in shady places which 
are moist in Winter and dry in Summer. 
Since it goes as far north as .Alaska and as 
high, in northern California, as 11,000 feet, 
one would think it might be quite hardy in 
the East. Its habit of producing at the apex 
of its petioles, adventitious leaf buds which 
take root when they fall to the ground is not 
as marked in the wild as it is in the pot plant. 
The natives call it youth on age but no one, 
I think, ever refers to it as piggy-back plant. 
That is a name easterners have given it. 

T. menziesi is not the most attractive of 
its clan, a western race of leafy, shade-loving 
members of the great saxifrage family. 
Among the best of this large group are the 
tiarellas with feathery flowers and handsome 
leaves, the mitellas with spicy fragrance, the 
tellimas with small rose-red fringed cups for 
flowers which are unusually bright-colored 
this year after last Winter’s copious and con- 
tinued rains. Also, there are many heucheras. 
Heuchera micrantha is one of the best of these 
native alum-roots with lovely foliage and 
airy, open, two-foot panicles of small white 
blooms. H. maxima is even more decorative 
and looks just like its name. Its large leaves 
are beautifully lobed and its tall feathery 
flower sprays make excellent flower arrange- 
ments. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Cal. 





GARDEN 


PESTS 


CUBOR DUST GUN 


Ingenious container — quickly 
converted into a duster. Con- 
tains Rotenone-Microsulfur 
dust mixture. Controls garden 
insects and certain plant dis- 
eases. “‘No mix, no fuss—just 
pump to dust.”” Only 35c each. 


FOR JAPANESE BEETLES! 
JAP-BEETLE KIT 


Kills and repels JAPANESE BEETLES! 
Contains 2 proven insecticides for use in 
combination spray. Gives lasting protection 
of flowers and shrubs. Price 50c each, 


CUBOR LIQUID SPRAY 
Rotenone spray. Deadly to in- 

sects on plants and shrubbery. 

Harmless to tender flowers. 
Economical. 4 oz. can 50c— 

makes 6 to 12 gallons spray. 

Write for FREE insect control chart 
and nearest source of supply. 


CHIPMAN sace'csoue 






















DESTROY CRAB GRASS 


with the new 


CRAB GRASS ELIMINATOR 


Quickly and 
easily attached 
to any Hand 
Mower. Lifts 
seed spikes 
from ground 
so the mower 
cuts them off 
to prevent spreading and re-seeding. 
Circular Upon Request 
$1.50, postpaid in Massachusetts 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., BOSTON, MASS. 














LILIUMS 


are still easily the dominant feature in the 
gardens here at this time with many varieties 
in flower. We will have a nice stock of Lilium 
candidum var. Salonike ready for delivery 
early in August. $4.00, $6.00, $7.50 per doz. 
The larger bulbs will carry 20-30 blooms each, 
next season. 

Our Fall Bulb Catalogue will not be issued 
until early September. As usual it will con- 
tain much unusual material not to be found 
in other lists. Would you like to have a copy? 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 














ENGLISH IRIS 


Lovely orchid like flowers in shades of blue, orchid, 
purple, and white. This bulbous iris blooms in June 
after the Dutch and Spanish varieties, extending 
the iris season three full weeks. 


MIXED COLORS ONLY, 25 bulbs for $1.00 


We grow fine tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, crocus, 
scilla, and other hardy bulbs. Ask for our catalog 
of GARDEN BEAUTIES FOR 1941. 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-H Olympia, Wash. 





under the Act of Congress of March 3, 


1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 

















OVERFED anasturtiums will grow too freely, thus burying what few 
flowers they bear in a mass of leaves. 


STOP pinching garden chrysanthemums about July 20. Now is a good 
time to feed them with complete fertilizer. 

ABOUT six weeks is required for a dahlia or an everblooming rose to 
come into flower on any stem after pinching. 


PHLOX thrives on plenty of moisture during its flowering season. 
Divisions are best made just after blooming ceases. 

IN ADDITION to the annual cleaning, now is the time to make any 
necessary repairs to the home greenhouse or its heating system. 


THIS is the time of year when mulches will conserve moisture. If they 
are deep enough and well enough matted, few weeds will come 
through. 


DO NOT cut the lawn too close during the next few weeks. Two inches 
is short enough at any time, while three inches is a better length in 
hot, dry weather. 

WHERE orchids are being grown as house plants, they will benefit 
from being moved into somewhat shaded positions outdoors during 
the warm months. 


WORLD conditions make the tomato more worthy than ever of high 
culture this year. If possible, family requirements of tomatoes should 
be canned from home garden production. 


THE HOME strawberry bed can be remade soon, provided facilities for 
ample watering are available. When replanting, use strong runners of 
this year’s production or, if purchased, pot-grown plants. 


REMOVE the canes which have fruited from raspberries as soon as 
picking stops, thus cutting down on insects and diseases and at the 
same time permitting better growth of new canes for fruiting next 
year. 

DO NOT remove suckers from grafted roses, flowering crabapples or 
fruit trees by cutting them off at ground level. So cut, they will only 
come up again. Break or pull them off at their points of origin on 
the roots. ~ 

PITS, frames and greenhouses will need plenty of ventilation now. 
Many plants will also require partial shade. Seeds of such indoor 
flowering plants as primulas, snapdragons, annual lupines or sweet 
peas can be sown soon. 


WHEN rooting cuttings in water, keep the water relatively shallow and 
changed frequently, to ensure the presence of the oxygen necessary for 
root development. By using containers impervious to light, green 
slime will not form in the water. 

BE SURE that the foliage of colchicums, lycoris and other bulbous 
plants now in the garden has ripened and died down naturally before 
moving the bulbs. Colchicums usually multiply sufficiently to be 
divided every other year at this season. 


BY CUTTING down old plants of Shasta daisies towards the end of 
their flowering season, the plants will bloom again satisfactorily in 
the Autumn. Newly set young plants, however, seem to winter better 
if not permitted to bear Autumn flowers. 


IN SOWING delphinium seeds, be careful not to cover them with soil 
to a depth of more than two times their thickness. Some growers sow 
on the surface thickly and, after sinking the seeds by pressure with a 
board, cover the bed lightly with fine peat moss. 


BULBOUS irises dug after their foliage fades and stored in a warm 
place until the Autumn replanting will flower well next year. Like 
other bulbs, they will show a natural increase which may be lined 
out to grow on for flowering in subsequent seasons. 


THE RED plant lice which infest the stems of golden glow and numer- 
ous other plants and the lice on lupines can be killed by spraying with 
two teaspoonfuls of Black Leaf 40 and one tablespoonful of soap 
flakes dissolved in a gallon of water. Lacking soap flakes, use one 
cubic inch of mild bar soap. Rotenone and pyrethrum sprays in 
slightly stronger solutions than usual will also prove effective. These 
latter materials in commercial preparations usually contain spreaders, 
thus making unnecessary the addition of soap to the spray solution. 
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The Giant Cactus in Arizona 


NTEREST in cacti, always keen in this country, has been intensified by an 
exhibit of 2,000 plants, collected from Mexico and the Southwest and placed 
on display at Rockefeller Center in New York. More than 200 different species are 
represented in this exhibit, which will eventually go to the New York Botanical 
Garden. The fact may be noted, too, that the American Cactus Society, with a wide 
membership, has just held its annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo. 

The giant cacti shown here comprise the finest single stand in America. The 
Saguaro National Monument, where they are located, is near Tucson. The plants 
in this group sometimes reach a height of 40 feet and are crowned in late May or 
June with a ring of creamy white blossoms. The giant cactus is botanically 
Carnegiea, named for the late Andrew Carnegie. It is often called saguaro and is 
the state flower of Arizona. 
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HIS year's report of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., is of especial interest because of the fact that its director, 
Dr. C. Stuart Gager, was recently awarded the Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Medal at Swarthmore, Pa. This is the 30th annual 
report that Dr. Gager has written 
for his institution and in it he 
reviews the progress made during 
that period. Dr. Gager brings out 
a point of particular importance 
when he writes: 

The justification of botany and horticulture, as of all science, is public 
service. This has been one of the motivating ideals of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden from the beginning. As the founders of this Nation pointed out, 
education of the public is the indispensable cornerstone of a democracy. 
Surely nothing is more important in a world half chaos than to emphasize 
the need of doing everything possible to promote and strengthen in the 
United States of America the democratic way of life, and a realizing sense 
of its value. Botanical knowledge, like all knowledge, is primarily for the 
public; otherwise it has no juszification. This thought underlies our develop- 
ment of a strong program of public education for both adults and children. 

It is also interesting to note the extent to which the garden co- 
operates with the city in making its educational facilities available to 
the public. Between the years 1912 and 1940, no fewer than 17,555 
teachers brought a total of 1,012,260 pupils for instruction by 
members of the staff. In addition, 1,000,863 adults, teachers and 
children attended the classes organized by the botanic garden, while 
at least another half million attended the lectures given outside of 
the garden by the staff. Such a program of popular education, in- 
cluding work with both adults and children, while still compara- 
tively rare among botanic gardens, has been a part of the plan of 
development for the educational work at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden from the very beginning. 


Nature’s Gospel Is Spread 
By a Great Botanic Garden 


Horticultural section of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


Another phase of the botanic garden's work which is much less 
known is the research which it is carrying on. About 22 per cent of 
its annual budget has been devoted to this purpose and its reports 
alone fill a total of 913 pages. Also, numerous scientific contribu- 
tions from other sources have been 
reprinted and made available to a 
much larger group of persons than 
was possible before and it has also 
helped make possible the publica- 
tion of several scientific journals 
such as the American Journal of Botany; the quarterly journal, 
Ecology; and Genetics. 


Lily Show in Virginia 

The fifth annual lily show of the Garden Club of Virginia and 
the flower show of the Rappahannock Valley Garden Club were held 
June 12 and 13 in Seacobeck Hall of Mary Washington College at 
Fredericksburg, Va. Despite the drouth conditions that have been 
devastating all over the state, the entries contained, among others, 
such widely differing lilies as Lilium grayi, L. parvum luteum, 
L. canadense, L. testaceum, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Sutton Court, 
Sceptre, L. martagon album, L. parryi, L. elegans Kinbusen, Lillian 
Cummings, Lyla McCann, L. amabile, L. willmottie, L. concolor. 

The majority of the arrangement classes, in featuring the use of 
lilies with other flowers, brought out striking combinations of plant 
material. One of the outstanding features of the show was the 
president's class for arrangement of any trumpet or Turk’s cap lilies 
with any other flowers or foliage. This class, placed at the end of 
the hall, away from the entrance, was staged in white, classical urns, 
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Public school children attend a greenhouse class at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


displayed on tall white pedestals against a formal, clipped cedar 
hedge ten feet high, and semi-circular in form. The show committee, 
having realized that this class would take heavy toll of the lilies 
grown by the member clubs, had ruled (to avoid cutting into the 
specimen classes) that the flowers used for the arrangements need 
not be grown by the exhibitors. Through the generous co-operation 
of Mr. Edgar Kline, sufficient lilies to supply each exhibitor, in addi- 
tion to his usual display, were sent airmail from his Oregon farms. 

While these added to the beauty of the exhibit, their educational 
value was even greater, for the fact was apparent to many observers 
that even the smallest forms of the lily could be effectively used in 
large arrangements. The smaller martagon types, such as L. colum- 
bianum, L. martagon, L. martagon album, L. tenuifolium and its 
variations and L. hansoni, with such others as L. bolanderi, gave 
great distinction to many of the exhibits. 

Among the non-competitive educational exhibits was a display 
from the Boyce Thompson Institute of lily forms, including top 
growth, bulbs, and root growth, from seedling to mature specimens. 
There was also a display of successional bloom contributed from the 
North Carolina border to Vermont. These ranged from the earliest 
varieties, including two of Dr. Abel’s beautiful and interesting 
hybrids sent by Mr. C. P. Horsford of Charlotte, Vt., through the 
Skinner's hybrids (sent by Mrs. Mortimer Fox from Peekskill, 
N. Y.), with specimens from the Boyce Thompson Institute, L. con- 
color from Mr. E. C. Powell in Maryland, with the current bloom 
of the Virginia Test Garden, including Lyla McCann, Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse and Sceptre, and late regales, Crow’s hybrids, and 
L. centifolium from as far as southern Virginia. 

The Eleanor Truax Harris cup was won by Mrs. William R. 
Massie of Greenwood, Va., and the sweepstakes for the show went 
to Mrs. Andrew Gleason of Lynchburg, Va. 





Weather Bad for Delphinium Show 


With no delphiniums left worth mentioning, thanks to a season 
ten days ahead of normal, an unseasonable hot spell and destructive 
storms, the Chicago local committee of the American Delphinium 
Society, under the chairmanship of Mrs. George J. Vasumpaur, had 
to choose between changing a date announced long in advance for 
the annual meeting and exhibition or squaring their chins in the face 
of a disappointing display. 

They chose to meet the situation head on. The result was a 
creditable array of blooms at Garfield Park Conservatory, July 5 
and 6, none of high exhibition quality but a few unexpectedly good, 
with numerous excellent laterals. The best single spike in the show 





was brought by John J. Johnson of Racine, Wis. The best three 
spikes were shown by Dr. Earl L. Weinstock of Winnetka, IIl. 

Col. Edward Steichen, whose one-man show of incredible spikes 
a few years ago in New York has become legend, was easily the great 
attraction of the show but like the rest of the nation’s delphinarians, 
he had no first-class blooms to enter. Next in interest was a perfect, 
fragrant, 45-inch blue spike frozen, a fortnight ago, in a huge block 
of ice and displayed by T. J. Newbill of LaGrange, Ill. Runner-up 
was the delphinium year book, just off the press. 

The largest attendance in the history of the organization, high 
enthusiasm and enjoyment of perfect hospitality and a smoothly 
managed program rewarded the courage of a show committee able 
to conjure a successful meeting out of a disheartening situation by 
sheer faith, devotion and hard work. 

Dr. S. E. Taylor of Mansfield, Ohio, was elected to succeed him- 
self as president and the other officers remained the same. An invita- 
tion by Detroit to hold the 1942 show in the ‘Motor City’’ is under 
consideration as against an expressed hope by the Chicago committee 
that they might have an exhibition, next year, at the height of the 
season, when real spikes might be shown. 


Dedicate Garden to Leonard Barron 


On June 6, the Garden Club of Rockville Centre, N. Y., dedi- 
cated a garden to the late Leonard Barron who was for many years 
a leading figure in the gardening world. This garden is located on 
ground adjoining the Church of the Ascension, of which Mr. 
Barron was a member, and was begun about two years ago by the 
garden club. Many friends have donated plants. The principal 
architectural feature is a sun dial presented by the Horticultural 
Society of New York. Richardson Wright officiated at the dedica- 


tion ceremony. oqpabeminginn 


Omaha Holds an Iris Celebration 


The Hanscom Park Garden Club of Omaha, Neb., recently held 
an iris flower show and tea in honor of the local members of the 
American Iris Society, chief among whom were the two hybridizers, 
Hans and Jacob Sass. An iris rainbow which covered one side of the 
pavilion was one of the major features. More than 300 people 
attended. 


National Association of Gardeners 


The 31st annual convention of the National Association of Gar- 
deners will be held in Detroit, Mich., August 19 through 21. The 
place will be the Book-Cadillac Hotel. The secretary is Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Hansell, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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LONGER LIFE FOR CUT FLOWERS — 


How one may prolong one’s pleasure 
from garden blooms taken indoors 


OW much we relish the joy of wan- 
H dering in our garden to gather 
baskets of flowers! We select choice 
blooms, which will carry out the color 
schemes of our homes in the arrangements 
we are to make to accent the decorations of 
our rooms. 

Innumerable complaints about the diffi- 
culties experienced by many novices in pre- 
venting flowers from wilting almost before 
the operation of cutting is over prompt me 
to mention my favorite hour for this pleasant 
task. Immediately after breakfast, or before 
the sun has had a chance to lessen the tur- 
gidity which the cool night air has bestowed 
upon the stems, is to me the ideal time. Then 
the stems are fresh and crisp, often breaking 
with a brittleness that makes a knife scarcely 
necessary. Tulips and irises are particularly 
crisp at this time, but if they are cut later in 
the day after they have been subjected to the 
strong rays of the sun they will be tough and 
rubbery, wilting almost immediately. 

Always cut the stems of flowers on a slant 
in order to expose the greatest area of cells to 
direct contact with the water, in which they 
should be placed as soon as possible. When 
cutting perishable flowers, I like to carry to 
the garden the cylindrical double pail in 
which I harden flowers, so that the cut stems 
will not have a chance to heal over and close 
the cells. 

When cutting is finished, the pails are 
placed in a cool dark spot, where the flowers 
are allowed a few hours in deep cold water. 
Drafts are to be avoided; they are as bad as 
overheating. Placing cut flowers in cylin- 
drical containers helps to hold their stems 
straight. 

Little definite information is to be found 
on the use of chemicals for preserving cut 
flowers, but there are a few homely staples 
common to most pantry shelves that are 
helpful. Salt plays an important part in pro- 
longing the life of peonies, if the stem ends 
are placed in a 20 per cent solution of hot 
salt water for five minutes before they are 
submerged in deep, cold water to harden. 
Columbines like a bit of salt rubbed on their 
stem-ends before they are put into deep water. 
The exquisite camellias which we have come 
to admire in the Winter months will last 
longer if placed in a shallow container and 
allowed to rest on water to which a pinch of 
salt has been added. These flowers seem un- 
able to absorb water through their stems, and 
spraying lightly revives them. 

Sugar acts as a tonic to asters and both 
French and African marigolds. Use a tea- 
spoonful to each quart of water, and make 
certain all leaves are removed below the water 
line. 

Vinegar, an old-fashioned remedy for re- 
viving wilted vegetables, can be used also 
with good results on cattails, reeds, and or- 
namental grasses. The stems should be dipped 
in the vinegar for five minutes and then 
placed in cold water. Vines such as grape-ivy 
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respond well if placed in a solution of one 
teaspoonful of vinegar to a pint of hot water, 
left for about five minutes, and then put in 
cold water. 

Glycerine serves one special purpose which 
is worth the effort entailed. Often those 
branches of flaming Autumn foliage which 
we cannot resist gathering for the house, 
wither in spite of everything we can do. 
Here glycerine comes to the rescue. Cut the 
branches when the color is brightest and place 
them in the containers where they are to 
remain, in a mixture of two parts of glycerine 
to one part of water. The stems will absorb 
a large amount of the solution at first, and 
usually one extra addition of water is neces- 
sary. I have had particularly good luck with 
winged or cork-bark euonymus and oak 
leaves given this treatment. The leaves ac- 
quired a lovely glossy texture, held their orig- 
inal colors, and appeared fresh and alive. They 
lasted until Spring without further attention. 

Oil of peppermint is another old-fashioned 
remedy that is good for keeping cut flowers 
fresh. Keep an inch of this aromatic oil in a 
cylindrical bottle; stems of almost any cut 
flowers left in it for half a minute and then 
placed immediately in cold water for an hour 
will stay fresh for a long period. It is the 
most generally used cut flower preservative 
and is the answer to the prayers of flower- 
lovers. But do not use it on flowers which 


come from bulbs—that is sure to be fatal! 

A household commodity known as 
Clorox which is a preparation of chloride 
of lime is useful in combatting the accumu- 
lation of bacteria caused by the decomposi- 
tion of foliage. One teaspoonful to a gallon 
of water is sufficient. 

Grain alcohol adds life to cut sprays of 
wisteria and other vines of this type. The 
stems should be dipped in it and held over a 
lighted candle until well-charred before being 
placed in cold water. 

Denatured alcohol is a life-preserver for 
most soft-stemmed flowers. Its great use is in 
destroying the unpleasant odors which ema- 
nate from skunk-cabbage, with its graceful 
foliage, wild onions, lords and ladies (Arum 
maculatum), and sea kale. One teaspoonful 
added to a quart of water will obviate the 
necessity of a gas mask while arranging these 
plants. 

Charcoal tablets, yes, the same kind that 
you use for attacks of indigestion, are useful 
for purifying water in which cut flowers are 
placed. These tablets are also used for plants 
which grow in water and are attractive in the 
house in Winter— ivy, tradescantias, pothos, 
Chinese evergreen, and honeysuckle. Two or 
three tablets dropped into the container after 
the water has been added will do wonders. 
Do not agitate the water, as the tablets dis- 
color it: left alone, they will remain in a 





A flower arrangement by the author. 
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mass at the bottom on the sand, which I 
always add to help such plants gain a root- 
hold. 

The most important item to remember 
when using boiling water is to protect flowers 
and foliage from the rising steam by wrap- 
ping them in paper. About six inches of the 
stems should be left exposed. The water 
should be three inches deep in a saucepan and 
the stems should be dipped for about three 
minutes if the flowers are of the soft-stemmed 
types. Then they are placed in cold water in 
a deep receptacle and left for a few hours. 
Stems of the woody type can be left until 
the water is cool, when they can be placed 
where they are to remain in arrangement. 

When charring stems I prefer to use a 
candle, for the fumes from gas stoves are 
extremely injurious to flowers; this is safer, 
too, when the stems have been soaked in 
alcohol. 

Broken ice is excellent for reviving ar- 
rangements in warm weather. Adding a few 
lumps to arrangements made the day before, 
without changing the water, gives them a 
longer lease on life. I have kept roses fresh 
by going the rounds with a bowl of ice, 
giving each vase a few lumps. 

There are two chemicals which, in my 
experience with cut flowers, have proved use- 
ful—calcium nitrate and potassium perman- 
ganate. Calcium nitrate is used to help pre- 
serve the crispness of the flower stems of 
tulips, Roman hyacinths, and other bulbous 
flowers with similar stems. Five level table- 
spoonfuls to one gallon of water is the cor- 
rect proportion. Potassium permanganate is 
used principally as a disinfectant to kill the 
bacteria resulting from the decomposition 
of stems and leaves of stocks, asters, forget- 
me-nots, sweet peas, delphiniums, dahlias, 
snapdragons, marigolds, and zinnias. A pinch 
of the crystals, or enough to turn the water 
a bright purple, will do away with this un- 
pleasantness. This chemical is highly poison- 
ous if taken internally and should be plainly 
marked. 

We all like to have a breath of Spring- 
time in advance by bringing into the house 
in bleak and windy March, branches of 
forsythia, Chenomeles lagenaria or Cercis 
siliquastrum for forcing. Instead of employ- 
ing our greenhouse for this purpose, I use 
our cellar which has, fortunately, windows 
facing East. I place the cut sprays in deep 
water and leave them in one position, where 
they come into a fulness of bloom that is 
truly remarkable; the flowers are as large as 
those grown normally out-of-doors and last 
twice as long. 

Woody-stemmed shrubs keep longer if the 
stems are split in half for about two inches 
and again in quarters, and immediately placed 
in cold water. This applies to azaleas and 
flowering dogwood—taken, of course, from 
your own grounds! Splitting the stems and 
removing most of the leaves of lilacs, espe- 
cially the two heavy sets on either side of the 
large flower trusses, is the secret of keeping 
them fresh. The lovely beautybush, Kolk- 
witzia amabilis, buddleia, Philadelphus vir- 
ginalis, and many other shrubs like to be 
relieved of some of their leaves; so do peonies, 
calendulas, and all varieties of marigolds. 

The stems of calla lilies should have the 


white part removed before hardening in cold 
water. Then they are ready to be set in their 
container, which should be wide and shal- 
low, permitting a large expanse of water. 
After the flowers and leaves have been placed, 
the stems of both should be pricked just 
above the water line. I have found that a 
tiny screw-driver such as is used for eye- 
glasses serves the purpose excellently. Its 
sharp edge makes a clean cut, and by turning 
the implement halfway through the stems a 
good opening is effected which allows air to 
escape. Then the water can be absorbed easily 
and the flowers will last at least a week or 10 
days, if additional water is added to maintain 
the same level. These lilies lend themselves 
to line arrangements. (See illustration.) The 
leaves of baby callas are superior to the larger 
as they require no submerging in a bath tub 
overnight. 

It is best to cut roses early in the day, 
while the dew is fresh upon them. A slanting 
cut is to be preferred, and a sharp knife is 
better than scissors, which pinch the stems 
and prevent the absorption of water. After 
the lower leaves have been removed, the stems 
should be placed in deep water for a few 
hours; then they are ready to be arranged in 
water about one-third as deep as their stems 
are long. 

—Florence W. Faitoute. 
Short Hills, N. J. 


The Graceful Allegheny Vine 


HE graceful Allegheny vine is not a 

novelty but so few gardeners seem to 
include it that I am wondering if it has 
been overlooked for the perennially popu- 
lar morning glories. It is listed as Adlumia 
fungosa and is also known as mountain or 
wood fringe. Although it has a very fragile 
appearance I have found that when used in 
bouquets it outlasts the flowers. 

The feathery foliage resembling that of 
the maidenhair fern is dotted with many 
tube-shaped, pink flowers somewhat like 
those of the bleeding heart, although they 
are daintier in size, in keeping with the rest 
of the plant. It blooms the first year from 





Purpose of a Flower Show* 


To raise the standards of horticul- 
ture and floral beauty in the com- 
munity. 

To instruct the amateur gardener as 
well as the public to be good horti- 
culturists. 

To teach the effective and correct use 
of flowers. 

To teach plant relationship as well 
as better growth. 

To influence horticulturists to plant, 
cultivate, and produce newer and finer 
specimens for display and to add dis- 
ll tinction to the show. 

To attract and interest the non- 
horticulturist members of the com- 
munity as well as the garden enthusiast. 





*From the program of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Flower Festival, held at the New 
York State Fair Grounds, June 20-22. 
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seed and is biennial. Since it resows itself, 
however, one will always have it—both in 
sun and shade. Some of the plants that come 
up themselves during early Summer do not 
become vines at first but grow in rounded 
green masses close to the ground. The 
Allegheny vine is graceful and fairy-like 
climbing up apple trees or along dusky stag- 
horn sumac branches. 

One will also never lack greenery for 
bouquets when once he includes the Alle- 
gheny vine in his garden. It is especially 
desirable in Summer with Centaurea ameri- 
cana alba, the star thistle. The huge powder- 
puff-like blooms of this centaurea are splen- 
did in themselves but arranged with the deli- 
cate green, finely cut foliage of the Allegheny 
vine in a white vase against the dark sheen of 
mahogany they are particularly enchanting. 


Wheaton, III. —Portia Gilpin. 


Flowers From Immature Gladioli 


LADIOLUS growers mention the im- 

portance of allowing the corms to ma- 
ture well before digging. This is definitely a 
point that should be considered in the culture 
of gladioli. Nevertheless, I have wondered 
how many gladiolus growers realize that it 
is possible to produce as good and sometimes 
better flowers from immature corms than 
those allowed to mature fully. I have had 
this experience with the variety Excellence. 
Twenty-five plants were dug up at the time 
of flowering and a similar number two weeks 
later. The immature corms were cured, |a- 
belled and stored. Other corms were allowed 
to mature fully and were treated likewise. 
Much to my surprise, the next season the im- 
mature corms produced as good flowers as 
those well matured. The practical aspect is 
that gardeners who must move at a time 
when most of their gladioli have flowered 
may harvest their corms even though they 
are not fully matured. 

In addition, I grew the same variety in a 
completely dark cellar using Jumbo-sized 
corms. At the end of the season small new 
corms were harvested. None were much 
larger than three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter. The food material to form these 
daughter corms came from the mother corm 
and not from the leaves since no chlorophy]! 
was present. Again, I was surprised when 
these new corms produced larger florets than 
corms produced in the field. 

Possibly gladiolus specialists should place 
more emphasis upon the curing and proper 
storage of corms. Tests for one year with 
the one variety showed that immaturity is 
not necessarily a drawback to the develop- 
ment of good flowers. Growers with an ex- 
perimental inclination should continue with 
similar tests using a number of varieties. The 
tests should be continued over several years 
with the same varieties. The immature corms 
should be harvested at about the same time 
of year each season and these growers should 
always plant matured corms for a check as 
well as keep careful records. Then, they 
should report their findings to some good 
garden magazine or state horticultural or- 
ganization for permanent record. 

—L. C. Grove. 
Ames, Iowa. 
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VER since those early and blissful days 
on the island of Naxos when I used to 
watch the grapes on the seagirt vineyard per- 
golas mysteriously change in color, and in the 
benign air of the Aégean ripen to their pre- 
destined purpose, a strange fate has been 
imposed on me. To Dionysus, at that time, 
my interest had not extended, but in the 
many years leading to, and in the singularly 
swift-passing ones following life’s half-cen- 
tury mark, I have never seen a pergola with- 
out wishing Dionysus were with me. 
Between peaceful Naxos and the unquiet 
Mississippi I must have passed through, sat 
under, or gazed upon hundreds of pergolas, 
and toiled or loitered beneath embowered 
rafters of scores of them. And always I have 
longed for Dionysus because I wanted his 
opinion. Wanted it of course to clarify mine 
—to tell me whether I was right or wrong. 
Not about grapes, which are gems in Naxos. 
Nor about wisteria either, which, God bless 
it, can entwine the rafters of pergolas far 
from Naxos with effects which even the old 
vintagers, who knew a thing or two, might 
have accepted in lieu of the true vine. But 
accepted only for us. 


O, I wanted Dionysus so that I could 
tell him, if he would not tell me, what 
the matter was with many—perhaps he 
would have said with most—of those per- 
golas. It was not grapes, it was pergolas 
which I was fated through life to observe, to 
love when all too infrequently they were 
lovable, to detest when they were absurdly 
bonneted with layers of ornate rafters, to 
weep when they stood naked and unem- 
bowered or without suitable entourage. 

I can be mirthful when Caen-stone maid- 
ens of grandiose stature, and burdened with 
baskets of wheat, are set up on pedestals in 
New England apple orchards, leafless half the 
year round, and I can smile at the efforts of 
designers of star-shaped pools, but I lack 
humor when a pergola is misplaced or mis- 
shapened, when it does not urge me to come 
and talk with it, to lounge and ultimately to 
tell it I have had a perfect day. 

Some people, myself included, when cross- 
ing the balustraded little bridges of Veneto 
can never resist laying a caressing hand on 
the Istrian stone railings; some people, my- 
self included, feel impelled, in spirit at least, 
to kneel when beneath the orchard bloom: 
and I expect, although others may not, all 
pergolas to have a voice and a heart. They 
can and should have both. Pan knew that. 
But how many today are dumb and lifeless! 


LL of us hope, even believe we have the 
perceptive eye and the receptive ear 
ssential to our garden’s welfare—eye alert 
(0 the garden’s mood; ear attuned to any 
nessage, any moan, from root, stem, or 
bloom. And should the garden ever express 
ts opinion of the pergola, erected to grace 
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its terrain, we undoubtedly, if still attuned, 
would learn something. 

Certainly the garden would wish, were it 
appropriate to have one, a pergola that 
would be in harmony with the garden’s own 
character; a pergola from which the piping 
of Pan might issue; a pergola in which 
garden nymphs might play, and with lifted 
arms just touch leafage or bloom or fruit. 

And it would demand a pergola of sub- 
stance. Not a pergola of sinful frailty or one 
devised with a curious assortment of preten- 
tions or misproportioned timberage. Not a 
pergola so ungainly, so high, no nymph 
could touch the fruit; and definitely not a 
pergola from which Pan would flee—nymphs 
present or otherwise. I do not asseverate that 
these types predominate but I do advise a 
sympathetic ear when distinguished and 
astute gardens moan about pergolas—or the 
designers of pergolas. 


WONDER if we too often forget, when 

designing a pergola, that it is a structure 
having a background of rich tradition. Its 
purpose in the land of its birth was dual—to 
support a vine and the vine’s fruit, and to 
give, benignly, a shady and shadowed retreat 
for those who would loiter or seek siesta. 
Ever symbolic of vineyard atmosphere its 
attributes were charm rather than beauty, 
virility rather than refinement, and allure- 
ment was of the essence of its being. 

Permissibly and sometimes beneficially we 
play with our emotions when we design our 
garden fountains, devise our accents and de- 































velop our decorative motifs. We seek, some- 
times wisely, occasionally wildly, effect and 
contrast, and doubtless when the heart is true 
and the brain keen gardens must advance. 

But the pergola? It certainly has been sub- 
jected to infinite changes but I doubt if 
Dionysus would admit, for all our experi- 
ments, that it has advanced; or that, in allur- 
ing qualities, it is ever likely to exceed its 
prototypes. 


HE pergolas of the vineyards sloping to 

the Aégean sea, of the terraces overlooking 
the Mediterranean, were primitive and ap- 
propriate and charming; no architect laid his 
hand upon them—and there, where puissant 
sun and breath of the sea were his partners, 
every vintager was an artist sufficient to his 
own needs. Hence the rubble columns, robust 
and stucco covered; the hewn longitudinal 
beams and the natural pole rafters; a suffi- 
ciency when composed with the artist's in- 
stinctive sense of proportion, his usage of 
reasonable material and selection of comple- 
mentary surroundings. But should it surprise 
anyone that the longitudinal beams were hewn 
and squared, and the rafters of those pergolas 
not so worked, he would do well to remem- 
ber the old decree—that the bark of the vine 
and the bark of the rafters shall be as one, 
and the color of both as one, and that out 
from the rafters and the leafage of the vine 
shall be suspended the amber and purple 
clusters, at a height, always, just within 
finger touch, not clasp, of young Dionysus 
reaching up on tiptoe. 


“Not a pergola of sinful frailty or one devised with a curious 
assortment of pretentious or misproportioned timberaye.” 
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LIQUID FERTILIZERS FOR GROWING CROPS — 


The author of this article, professor at Rutger’s Univer- 
sity, is an outstanding authority on the subject discussed 


made some suggestions about the use of 

liquid fertilizer, particularly as a starter 
solution when setting out plants. Since the 
publication of that item I have had many 
letters from gardeners, amateur and profes- 
sional, requesting more specific information 
on what to do after the plants are established. 

Plants can be grown to maturity with 
liquid fertilizer and I have used it, or seen it 
used successfully, on all types of garden 
plants, lawns, shrubs and trees. 

There is no reason why liquid fertilizer 
should not give quick, efficient results. If one 
uses dry fertilizer he must depend upon the 
water in the soil to make it available. As a 
matter of fact there is no method that applies 
small quantities of plant food uniformly to 
a growing crop. If one wishes to apply ten 
pounds of borax to an acre, there is only 
one way to apply it, and that is to dissolve 
it in 200 gallons of water and apply it along 
the rows of plants. 

My own experiences as well as those of 
my friends will answer many of the questions 
confronting gardeners who are in doubt as 
to the method of applying liquid fertilizer. 

To start with, I use a concentrated solu- 
ble mixture, 13-26-13, which has given me 
best results under comparative tests. It is two 
and six-tenths times as strong as ordinary fer- 
tilizers, which are applied dry. Also, it has 
been my experience that any fertilizer ap- 
plied in liquid form will give as good results 
with one-fourth to one-third the quantity 
as when it is applied dry. For these reasons 
one should use small quantities. Moreover, 
there is no reason why crops should not be 
grown to maturity with liquid fertilizer. The 
only difference between dry and liquid plant 
food is in its availability. It is nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash regardless of the 
form in which it is applied. 

For lawns, I use one pound of the 
13-26-13 dissolved in a ten-quart pail 
on an area 10 by 40 feet. I apply this by 
means of an attachment between the hose 
and the spigot which sucks the liquid 
out of the pail and into the hose. When 
it is gone I move to the next area. I 
apply this every three or four weeks, de- 
pending on how well the grass grows. 
This can also be applied with a sprin- 
kling can and watered in with the hose 
afterward. There is one precaution about 
using this type of fertilizer. Once a year 
I must apply about ten pounds of pul- 
verized magnesium limestone to this area 
just previous to one of the feedings. 

For short season crops, such as sweet 
corn, beans or annual flowering plants, 
the plant food must be applied early. I 
use a tablespoonful of 13-26-13 in one 
gallon of water and apply one-quarter 
to one-half pint of the solution to each 
plant or a gallon to 20 feet of row 
directly on the seed. When such plants 
are well established I give them one side 
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dressing using four tablespoons in a gallon of 
water at the rate of a gallon to 70 feet of row. 
That is all the plant food these plants get. 
For small gardens I find this can be applied 
with a long-spouted watering can such as the 
florist uses to water pot plants. A half-inch 
stream along each side of the row will apply 
200 gallons of water to an acre. 

Long season plants such as tomatoes, lima 
beans, and perennial kinds, need more ferti- 
lizer and will use it later in the season. I give 
them the same material but feed them three 
times if they need it. I apply the liquid along 
the row just at the edge of the foliage. The 
last feeding is made down the center of the 
row. For example, I replant my hardy chry- 
santhemums every Spring by dividing the 
old plants into single-stem plants with roots. 
I set these with the 13-26-13 as for my other 
plants. Then, I give them a side dressing 
when they are pinched. They get three feed- 
ings up to the time the plants show signs of 
forming buds. 

Tomatoes I give two or three applications, 
depending upon how well the plants are 
growing. Actively growing plants need less 
plant food than those that are growing 
slowly. If the tomato plants have abundant 
foliage when the first tomatoes are ripening 
I do not give them the last feeding. If they 
lack the dark green color and have a heavy 
set of fruit I give them an extra feeding. 

Gardeners often make the mistake of using 
too much fertilizer. If plants do not respond 
to a liquid fertilizer application in two weeks 
they probably do not need more fertilizer. 
If they are not growing well they may need 
some lime. I have found that in seven out of 
ten cases such plants will respond to an 
application of pulverized magnesium lime- 
stone worked in around the roots. I like to 
use pulverized limestone freely in my garden 
except where I grow acid loving plants. 


Warr. ey, . Var, , \tys \/ wv 





“Yessir, I always hire a gardener according 
to where the patches on his pants are.” 
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I like to apply liquid fertilizer to shrubs 
when they are pruned and to perennial flow- 
ering plants in late Summer when they are 
storing up material for the following season. 
If they have been properly fertilized in the 
Fall they will not be benefitted by fertilizer 
in the Spring. Trees should be fertilized by 
pouring the solution into holes made with a 
bar of some sort so that the liquid will get 
down eight to ten inches. 

in general, if the soil is very dry better 
results are obtained when the liquid is ap- 
plied in a furrow so that it comes into con- 
tact with the moist soil. If the soil is moist 
or wet the liquid gives good results when 
applied to the surface. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Wilt of Shasta Daisies 


ENERALLY shasta daisies are consid- 
ered relatively free from disease. Re- 
cently the fungus disease, verticillium wilt, 
has appeared among them. This can be a 
serious handicap to large plantings, as there 
is no known remedy, although some of them 
afford a measure of protection against its 
spread. 

It is noticeable just before or at blooming 
time. One or more of the stems wilt. During 
the night the plant recovers but the next day 
it wilts again. Gradually the entire plant dies. 
If such a plant appears in the garden one 
should dig it out, together with the sur- 
rounding soil and burn the plant, for it is 
practically impossible to save a plant so 
affected. 

A very choice plant may sometimes be 
saved by the following method, if done when 
the first signs of wilting are observed. The 
plant should be dug carefully and the soil 
washed from its roots. That portion of the 
root containing the wilted stem should 
be cut out and half of the remaining 
plant to be certain all the disease is re- 
moved. What is left should be soaked in 
a strong solution of one of the disinfect- 
ants mentioned above. Then, it should 
be replanted but kept away from the rest 
of the daisies. Another and perhaps bet- 
ter method is to take cuttings. If one of 
the root hormones is used nearly 100 per 
cent will root. 

Verticillium wilt is perennial in the 
roots and is readily spread by dividing 
the infested clump. This disease is un- 
doubtedly one cause for the loss of many 
plants during the Winter, since infected 
plants are more susceptible to Winter 
injury than normal plants in vigorous 
growth. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


“Society is all but rude 
In this delicious solitude— 
How could just sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers?” 
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Answers Criticism on Peonies 


EAR EDITOR—In ‘Readers’ Letters’ 
in your May 15 issue I saw that Mr. 
Auten did not like my recommendations 
(Horticulture, April 15) for peonies. Per- 
haps, I should have explained that when I 
cut the peony shoots in early Spring, leaving 
only the largest and tallest, and none closer 
than one inch from another, those cut seem 
to heal their wounds at once. That this saves 
the vigor of the plants is almost immediately 
apparent in the accelerated growth and de- 
velopment of the stalks left. When disbud- 
ding time comes the small axillary buds are 
certainly no loss and surely more blooming 
buds develop—two and often three to a 
stalk. 

After the blooms fall the cutting back to 
only three leaves to a stalk results in an im- 
mediate increase in size, thickness and glossi- 
ness of the remaining leaves. These soon be- 
come a rich, decorative foliage for the garden. 
Best of all, however, each year each plant is 
larger, huskier and a more profuse bloomer. 
In one garden where my peony treatment 
was used every year for several years with 
excellent results, a change in gardeners two 
years ago resulted in the dropping of the 
treatment. The plant had plenty of foliage 
but fewer blooms last year. This year, more 
foliage appeared but blooms were very scarce 
and not more than one on any single stalk. 
In three other gardens where my method is 
steadily in use there were, this year, the 
largest, finest and most abundant peony flow- 
ers I have ever known. Is not this the answer? 


—George B. Spencer. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Says New Tulips Grow Best 


EAR EDITOR—Mr. Palmer's article 
on ‘How to Make Spring Bulbs Last’”’ 
in Horticulture for June 1 proves my con- 
tention that it is wise to be very careful in 
adopting methods which are advocated on 
the strength of personal experience, without 
sufficient details. His article instills in the 
minds of your readers the impression that 
they need only to buy tulips once in 10 or 
12 years and that during that period they 
will have the same show of fine flowers which 
new tulips produce the first Spring. 

If this were true, I fail to see why we 
could not have this same fine quality of 
flowers indefinitely. It does not seem plausi- 
ble that we should have a good show of 
tulips in the tenth or twelfth season and then 
not be able to depend on the same bulbs any 
longer. The fact of the matter is that even 
in the second year we cannot depend 100 
per cent on tulip bulbs for satisfactory flow- 
ering. 

The method of harvesting and curing of 
bulbs advocated by Mr. Palmer is correct, 
except that it would be better to allow the 
bulbs to ripen where they were planted the 
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Fall before. The procedure takes time, how- 
ever, and the results are not equal to the 
efforts, particularly when large quantities of 
bulbs are concerned. Unless the gardener is 
thoroughly familiar with tulip diseases and 
knows how to cure them, he is likely to in- 
fect his soil and to plant diseased bulbs which 
will later infect the sound ones. 

Successful harvesting and curing of bulbs 
does not depend upon the type, whether 
early, Darwin, cottage or breeder tulips, as 
Mr. Palmer says, but upon various varieties. 
The grower alone knows which varieties do 
better than others and, believe me, many of 
them are more subject to diseases and require 
more in the way of special treatment in the 
warehouse than the average amateur gardener 
could possibly give them. 

In addition to necessary special treatment 
before planting, many of these varieties are 
poor producers, so that stocks decrease rather 
than increase. 

It is my sincere belief that in order to 
obtain a creditable display of tulips a not- 
much-costlier method is to leave them un- 
disturbed not over three years and, even then, 
the first year will be the best. New tulips 
should be bought once in three years. 


Stamford, Conn. —H. J. Ohms. 


Troublesome Words 


EW other garden names are as con- 

fusing when first met with as 
“aubrieta.”’ Its pronunciation becomes 
simple, however, if it is divided into 
syllables as follows: Au-bree-shee-ah, 
with the accent on the third from the 
last syllable. This plant was originally 
spelled aubrieta and that spelling is 
adhered to by Liberty Hyde Bailey in 
“Hortus” as botanically correct. Two 
common names which are in use are 
“false rock-cress’’ and “‘purple rock- 
cress.” The plant, which belongs to 
the mustard family, was named for 
Claude Aubriet, a French natural- 
history painter. The only species in 
cultivation is Aubrieta deltoides, but 
several improved forms and varieties 
have been developed. A. bougainvillei 
is a dark blue color. A. greca is light 
blue, while A. leichtlini is bright red- 
dish crimson. These varieties will not 
be found in many of the catalogues. 

The aubrieta is prized for its early 
flowers and may have a place in the 
border or the rock garden, thriving 
fairly well in semi-shade. It is low 
growing, seldom reaching more than 
12 inches in height, with silvery green 
foliage. New plants are commonly 
grown from seeds sown the previous 
season, but propagation by layering or 
by division is not difficult. 
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Treatment of a Shady Bank 
EAR EDITOR—I was much interested 


in the article in the June 15 issue of 
Horticulture on the planting of banks and 
slopes, for we have had that problem in our 
garden, which is on a hillside, and naturally 
had to be laid out in terraces. 

In the middle of the upper garden a flight 
of steps goes up to a Summer house and on 
either side are the slopes about eight feet in 
height, almost entirely shaded by large maple 
trees. 

We tried phlox, snapdragons and other 
perennials, as well as annuals, but nothing 
would flourish there. Now we think we have 
solved the problem. In early Spring the 
ground is dug deep, to remove the maple 
roots, then well manured, and the first of 
June about 500 plants of hybrid impatiens 
and forget-me-nots, raised in the greenhouse 
from seed, are set out, thickly enough to pre- 
vent erosion. The effect of the pink and blue 
carpet is charming, and the bloom lasts until 
frost. Perhaps this may be a useful suggestion 
for some of your readers who are afflicted 
with shady slopes in their gardens, and who 
prefer a bit of color under the trees to grassy 
or bare banks. 

—Mrs. L. S. Tuckerman. 
Nahant, Mass. 





Likes Copperas for Rose Bugs 


EAR EDITOR—I have read with much 
interest the articles in past issues of 
Horticulture on killing rose bugs with cop- 
peras. As my little garden of 200 roses had 
suffered seriously from this pest, I was glad 
to give it a trial. The results have been far 
beyond my expectations. So far this year I 
have found only five where I formerly had 
them by the hundreds. 

The roses have been practically perfect in 
form and color and very abundant. One 
would almost be led to believe that the cop- 
peras had spurred the plants on to better 
performance. This is only the second year I 
have used this material but I intend to use 
it religiously in the future. 

—Edward E. Peasely. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Creosote to Kill Dandelions 


EAR EDITOR—In your June 15 issue 

I notice an article on ‘‘spudding out’’ 

dandelions. It may prove of interest to try 

creosote on them. I do not know if the root 

is actually killed, for I have never taken the 

trouble to investigate that far, but it is an easy 
and inexpensive method to try. 

I bought a cheap oil can, filled it with coal 
tar creosote and placed two or three drops 
in the center of each plant. Dandelions so 
treated dry up and as far as I know will not 
live. 

—Fred Hoyt. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








lily, Lilium candidum, is exceptional 

in requiring early planting because of 
its habit of sending up over-wintering rosettes 
of leaves. This means that planting should 
take place as soon as the bulbs become avail- 
able. 

The Madonna lily also is exceptional in 
that it seems to require a sweet soil. Then, 
too, all of its roots are formed at the bases 
of its bulbs. Hence, those bulbs should not be 
covered with more than two or three inches 
of soil. The same planting rule applies to its 
hybrid, L. testaceum, which also forms no 
stem roots. 

Another interesting fact about the Ma- 
donna lily is that it often flowers well despite 
the presence of disease. In this regard, how- 
ever, bulb dealers are now offering L. candi- 
dum salonike, which seems to be rather re- 
sistant. This relatively new variety also opens 
its flowers wider and blooms somewhat 
earlier than the type. 

There are numerous bulbs which may be 
replanted as soon as their Spring foliage has 
disappeared. Colchicum and the hardy ama- 
ryllis, Lycoris squamigera, are two notable 
examples. 

The more popular daffodils also benefit 
by relatively early planting, even if the bulbs 
are purchased from commercial growers. In 
the home garden, daffodil bulbs may be dug, 
graded according to size and replanted at 
almost any time soon. This is true aiso of a 
great many of the more easily grown tulips. 


New Plants From Root Divisions 


RIENTAL poppies are easily handled 
now that their tops have died down. 
Almost any old plant can be divided into 
several pieces, each capable of blooming next 
year. What is more, almost any fragment of 
root can be made to regenerate the whole 
plant. Indeed, this ability of Oriental poppies 
to grow from root cuttings may sometimes 
prove a nuisance, since any piece of dormant 
root left in the ground at digging time may 
later grow up to be an unwanted poppy 
plant. 

Oriental poppies do well in almost any 
good garden soil if it is well drained, but not 
in soil permanently wet. Also, poppies are 
best if not stimulated into too rank growth 
with nitrogenous fertilizers. They also re- 
quire a situation in full sunlight. 

Nursery plants should have their crowns 
covered with two or three inches of soil. 
Also, most growers suggest planting the roots 
of Oriental poppies in a slanting position to 
avoid rotting of the crowns. 


Perennials to Be Divided Now 


F EARLY blooming perennials are divided 
as soon as their flowers fade, most of them 
will be well enough established by the end of 
the season and will winter well and be strong 
enough to grow and bloom normally the next 
year. This is especially true of pyrethrums, 


eo. the garden lilies, the Madonna 





PLANTING TO BE DONE IN MID-SUMMER — 


To “loaf and invite one’s soul” 
has never been the gardener’s lot 


which are now beginning to gain wide popu- 
larity in American gardens. When replanting 
pyrethrums, it is well to place the divisions 
in odd-number groups to come up and flower 
as single plants or clumps. 

Old clumps of irises should also be re- 
planted at once. In the home garden, where 
quantity production is no factor, small divi- 
sions requiring more than one season to reach 
flowering strength are not advisable. At the 
same time, the divisions should consist of 
vigorous, disease-free portions of the older 
clumps. It is well not to let the old plants 
go too long undivided. For instance, if the 
Japanese varieties are lifted every third year, 
division will consist of little else than simple 
reduction in the size of each clump. With 
older clumps, however, the centers will be 
found hard, unproductive and useless for re- 
planting. 


Seeds for Summer Sowing 


EEDS of biennial plants such as holly- 
hocks or foxgloves sown soon will 
flower well next year. The seeds may be 
started in a seed bed and transplanted into 
flowering positions next Spring. It is, how- 
ever, probably better practice to sow them 
where they are to flower and to thin in the 
Spring. 

Many gardeners have difficulty in bringing 
hollyhock seedlings through the first Winter. 
Apparently, the seedlings rot less easily when 
not protected by heavy mulching in Winter. 
This behavior also seems to be true of the 
delphinium. 

Another seasonal task for the grower of 
hollyhocks is sanitation. While all diseased 
leaves should be removed promptly upon de- 
tection at any season, it is important that 
old flower stems be destroyed after blooming 
ceases. This cleaning up will help to check 
infection of the new leaves which spring up 
at the bases of old plants late in the season. 
Also, in the Autumn all dead plant parts 
should be burned to prevent their carrying 
the disease over Winter. Spraying with bor- 
deaux mixture or dusting with sulphur is to 
be recommended as additional treatment. 

The fact that the delphinium is a cool 
weather plant has for years led to a contra- 
diction in cultural technique. Without spe- 
cial handling, new crop seeds germinate better 
if sown as soon after harvesting as possible. 
At the same time, the hot days of Summer 
are trying ones for tiny delphinium seedlings. 
Thus, growers welcome the modern discovery 
that delphinium seeds corked up tight and 
stored in an electric refrigerator will not lose 
their viability. Properly stored, seeds can be 
held safely until the start of cooler weather 
or, for that matter, until the following 
Spring. 

Seeds of various species of Bellis—often 
called English daisies—may be sown late in 
the season and carried over Winter much 
after the manner of pansies. The sweet 
william, although a perennial, is usually 
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grown as a biennial and used for filling in 
gaps in the flower garden. If not already 
sown, no time should be lost in getting them 
started. The biennial anchusas can also be 
sown where they are to flower and later 
thinned out. 


Pansies for Next Spring 


LTHOUGH most pansies are perennial, 
they are usually grown as biennials. 
This means that a new crop of plants is 
raised from seed each year. In much of the 
country pansy seeds are sown in outdoor 
frames at this season and the young plants 
transplanted to protected beds for the Winter. 
When seeds are sown careful attention must 
be given to watering. Most growers place a 
light mulch over the seed bed to prevent dry- 
ing out during the interval between sowing 
and germination. The mulch is, of course, 
removed after the seeds have started. 

It is the first flush of Spring bloom which 
makes the pansy important as a bedding 
plant. It may, however, be kept producing 
by pinching to induce bushiness of habit and 
to prevent seed formation. Being a cool 
weather plant, the pansy will, of course, 
produce its best blooms in Spring and 
Autumn. However, care should be taken that 
the plants are not pushed into’ such active 
growth in Autumn that the heavy crop of 
bloom which would appear normally in 
Spring is borne before Winter sets in. 


Starting New Strawberry Beds 
ANY gardeners renew their strawberry 
beds at the end of Summer. Even 
though this practice is frowned upon by large 
commercial growers, it seems feasible enough 
for the home garden, where plenty of water 
is available. While the first year’s crop from 
the Fall-planted bed may not be as heavy, the 
time saved during next Spring's rush may 
make early Autumn planting practical. Then, 
too, plants which are well established before 
Winter will begin to make new runners 
quicker next Spring than those plants which 
are set out at that time. 

Strawberry beds should be planted on 
well-drained acid soil, containing plenty of 
organic matter and fertilized with a complete 
fertilizer low in nitrogen at the time of plant- 
ing. For late season remaking of the home 
bed, strong, well rooted, new runner plants 
should be used. When setting the new plants, 
care should be taken that their crowns are 
placed neither too shallow nor too deep, but 
just at the surface. 

If plants are to be purchased, pot grown 
plants will be found superior to bare root 
runners. The pot grown plants will with- 
stand shipping better and will establish them- 
selves more effectively than runner plants 
which have been kept out of the ground for 
several days. 

The grower of everbearing strawberries 
can have an Autumn crop by letting the 
plants bloom and set fruits from now on. 
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Peppers Sweet and Hot 


ARDEN peppers are found in many 
home gardens but must be watched at 
this season, as they are subject to attacks by 
several pests including aphids, flea beetles and 
potato beetles. 
Pepper varieties are as follows: 


Early Giant—A sweet pepper of the bull-nose 
type for home gardens. Plants, dwarf, upright and 
very productive. Fruits, mild in flavor and deep 
green, changing to bright red at maturity. 

Italian Sweet—Earlier than some strains of 
Early Giant. Plants, medium green with medium- 
sized leaves. Fruits, dark green, maturing to a deep 
red, with a slightly roughened skin which is not 
glossy. This variety should find a place in every 
home garden because of its quality. 

Waltham Beauty—Developed by the Wal- 
tham (Mass.) Field Station as an early, heavy- 
walled, highly productive pepper. Plants, short, 
narrow-leaved. Fruits, borne erect, medium 
smooth and bright red at maturity. 

Windsor A—A thick-walled pepper of the 
Ruby King type. The flavor is not distinctive, but 
its ability to produce early, well-shaped fruits 
makes it a desirable variety. 

World Beater—A late variety popular with 
market gardeners and shippers. Glossy green, 
changing to bright red at maturity. 

California Wonder—An outstanding medium 
late variety used principally for market and ship- 
ping. The flesh is exceptionally thick. 
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Long Red Cayenne—An early hot variety 
used largely for pickles, canning and drying. Plants 
are large and productive. Fruits, deep green, chang- 
ing to brilliant red at maturity and very pungent. 


Vegetable Garden Short Cuts 


ERHAPS the average vegetable-garden 

maker does not know that if he cuts off 
the heads of his cabbages, instead of pulling 
up the plants by the roots, new leaves will 
be thrown out in a short time. It is a good 
plan to adopt this practice with the early 
cabbages, as the second growth of leaves can 
be used in the house, and they are especially 
desirable for feeding the family flock of hens. 

It is well to remember that the earliest 
onions are not commonly good keepers, for 
which reason they should be eaten first. They 
should be pulled with long necks, and hung 
up in a cool, dry place for a few days, when 
they will be ready for the table. Most of the 
white varieties are the quickest to spoil. The 
red onions are the best keepers, with the 
yellow varieties next. Bearing this fact in 
mind, the gardener will be wise to eat them 
in the order named. 

It pays in the home garden to place short 
pieces of board under muskmelons and water- 
melons, or else to stand them on end. 
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When to Pick the Vegetables 


ANY garden vegetables lose much of 
their flavor and quality unless har- 
vested at just the right time. One needs to 
learn what the right time is. String beans are 
at their best when they snap readily and have 
soft, pliable tips. Shell beans must be left, 
of course, until the pods are well filled; but 
if they are allowed to dry on the vines pro- 
duction will cease. This is an especially im- 
portant point with pole beans, for if the 
beans are kept picked the vines will yield to 
the end of the season, unless, unfortunately, 
they succumb to rust or blight. 

Kohlrabi often is permitted to get too old, 
for it matures very rapidly. With frequent 
plantings, a supply of just the right age can 
be kept coming along all Summer. Kohlrabi 
must be eaten before the skin hardens, which 
means before the bulb gets as big as a base- 
ball. Indeed, it may be eaten when half as 
large. 

Swiss chard is ready for the table when 
the outside leaves are a foot high, although 
it is well to cut lightly at first in order that 
the plants may keep on growing rapidly. 
When near maturity the outside leaves will 
have large midribs, which can be cut out and 
used as a substitute for asparagus, the rest of 
the leaves being boiled like spinach. 

Although many beets will be grown to 
full size for Winter use, they are at their best 
for the table when young. Beet greens to 
which the young beets themselves, about an 
inch in diameter, are clinging, make a dish 
not easily rivaled. 

Young carrots are also especially good, 
and they should always be harvested young 
when they are intended to be used for soup 
or for canning. 

Summer squashes must be picked before 
the shell hardens, and marrows are at their 
best when not more than two-thirds grown. 
Yet marrows that get old should not be dis- 
carded, as they may be used for making pies, 
while the rind makes an excellent preserve. 

Sweet corn loses 50 per cent of its sugar 
content in a few hours from the time it has 
been picked. Consequently nobody can en- 
joy sweet corn at its best if he buys it at the 
stores. The time to gather the corn is when 
it has just come into the milk. This is gen- 
erally indicated by the silk’s turning black. 
If one is in doubt, a slight opening can be 
made in one end of the ear to see how the 
kernels look. 

Lima beans are at their best if picked while 
still green. The way to determine the exact 
condition of the pods is to press the blow 
end between the thumb and forefinger. If it 
feels spongy, you may be sure that the beans 
are full-grown and ready for the table. [f, on 
the other hand, it is hard, that will be a sign 
that the pod still contains material to be 
absorbed by the bean. When the pods have 


' begun to turn yellow, the beans have passed 


their prime. Then they should be allowed to 
ripen on the vines, being picked as soon as 
ripe and dried a little more by being spread 














in a warm room in the sun. They can be 
kept in a tin box or a paper bag for Winter 
use. 
Peppers should be picked when about full 
grown but before they have colored. They 
are then known as “green peppers.’’ The hot 
kinds (cayenne peppers), however, are 
usually permitted to color up before being 
harvested. 


Flea Beetles Easily Controlled 


TINY, plump, shiny black insect, ex- 
ceedingly active and with a hop that is 
so characteristic of the movements of a flea 
as to give it the very appropriate name of 
‘flea’ beetle, will soon make its presence felt 
in vegetable and flower gardens. It is one of 
the earliest pests. The insect is so small that 
it may not be easily recognized, but after a 
few days in the garden it will make itself 
known by the riddled appearance of the 
foliage of the plant upon which it feeds, which 
soon looks as though it had been riddled 
with shot. 

Flea beetles feed on a large variety of 
plants but are most troublesome on cucum- 
bers, potatoes, tomatoes, eggplants, radishes, 
and cabbage, and are believed to be responsi- 
ble for the spread of certain plant diseases. 
In July and August a second brood may play 
havoc with potatoes, tomatoes and egg 
plants. 

Fortunately, flea beetles dislike leaf sur- 
faces covered with any foreign material, such 
as sprays or dusts and if treatments are made 
before serious injury occurs and if the leaf 
surfaces are thoroughly coated, the insects are 
easily held in check. Since the adults appear 
suddenly and work fast, it is important to 
keep a close watch on the garden to detect 
the first signs of invasion. Calcium arsenate 
in bordeaux mixture is regarded as the safest 
and most effective spray, while tobacco dust 
with lime or a calcium arsenate and mono- 
hydrated copper sulphate dust with lime are 
recommended among the dust preparations. 


Squash Plants Need Attention 


HE control of the squash vine borer de- 
pends largely upon killing the larve as 
they enter the stem. Thorough coverage of 
the basal four feet of the vine with a spray of 
lead arsenate during the egg-laying period is 
a dependable measure. The larvz are poisoned 
while feeding. Rotenone may be substituted 
for lead arsenate by persons who prefer to use 
a dust instead of a spray. Experimenting with 
rotenone in Connecticut showed that this 
material also reduced the injury caused by the 
vine borer. The dust used contained one per 
cent rotenone and was applied at weekly in- 
tervals throughout July. Similar trials at the 
New York Experiment Station also demon- 
strated the value of this insecticide. 
Sometimes a squash vine borer has already 
entered the plant before treatments are given. 
This may be detected by sawdust coming 
from the entry hole near the base of the stem. 
Cutting a slit from this point, the gardener 
may find the excavated tunnel that the larva 
has made filled with this material and finally 
find the borer at work. The vine begins to 
wilt and will quickly die. If borers are in 


the plant, it is a good plan to cover the nodes 
along the stem with soil at the time when 
dusts or sprays are being applied. The nodes 
take root and may save the section of the 
vine that has not been injured. 

Although the squash vine borer and the 
squash bug also attack Summer squash, sprays 
or dusts cannot be used profitably for their 
control. The Summer squash, injured by 
these pests, will blossom and yield until mid- 
August. If growers want Summer squash 
after that time, they are advised to make a 
second planting immediately. These late 
plants will not attract the borers or bugs and 
will be ready to yield a crop when the first 
planting dies. 








Asparagus beetle, larva, and the eggs 
attached to a plant, all greatly enlarged. 


Controlling Asparagus Beetles 


OW that the cutting season of asparagus 

has passed, any kind of poisons may be 

used to control the asparagus beetle, which 

often causes heavy loss, besides making the 

plants unsightly. Dusting or spraying with 

arsenate of lead is especially efficacious, al- 

though rotenone sprays or dusts, recom- 

mended for use earlier in the season, seem to 
give good results. 

The asparagus beetle is a slender, active, 
brightly colored pest, which goes through 
the Winter in sheltered places, emerging in 
the Spring to lay its eggs on the tender new 
growth. It seems to attack no other plant. If 
it is practical to let poultry run in the 
asparagus patch, they will help to clean it up. 


Removing Suckers From Corn 


ITH regard to removing the suckers 

from sweet or pop corn, it is now 
generally believed that the practice is not 
worth while. Those opposed to suckering 
corn argue that the plants need all the leaf 
surface possible to make their best growth. 
They say that, by reducing the leaf area 
through the removal of suckers, maturity is 
speeded up. Also, the yield from suckered 
plants may be noticeably less. 
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Spraying to Kill Poison Ivy 


AREFUL experiments carried on over 

a number of years have shown that 
ammonium sulfamate has distinct advantages 
over the cheaper chlorate and soluble arseni- 
cal sprays as a destroyer of poison ivy, 
Canada thistle and similar highly undesir- 
able plants. 

Its chief advantage is, perhaps, its com- 
plete lack of fire hazard. Nor does ammonium 
sulfamate have the serious poison hazard 
which precludes the use of the soluble arseni- 
cals where warm-blooded browsing animals 
may have access to sprayed plants. 

When applied for the purpose of eradi- 
cating poison ivy, ammonium sulfamate is 
put on in dosages of between one-half and 
one pound per gallon of water, applied at 
a rate of one to one and one-half gallons per 
100 square feet of land area. The material 
is best applied with some form of sprayer. 
When applying the liquid, thorough cover- 
age of the plants is much more important 
than pressure. 

If a general-purpose garden sprayer is used 
to apply this or other weed killers, it is 
essential that the equipment be washed thor- 
oughly after use. To permit weed-killer 
residues to remain in the sprayer may mean 
serious injury to garden plants at some later 
time. 

Of course, when using this new chemical 
as a means of killing any kind of plant pest, 
one must remember that it is not selective as 
to the plants which it destroys. It cannot be 
used to kill plant pests on a lawn without 
destroying the grass. 


Plants to Try in the South 


F ONE wishes something different than the 
regular box as hedge along his front walk, 
Salix purpurea, the dwarf Arctic willow, 
will give him diversion in both color and 
growth. It hails from the Arctic Circle and 
makes very charming hedges for walks. It 
has grayish blue-green foliage, bears close 
clipping, stands low temperatures and will 
do well in wet or dry, light or heavy soil. 
The color blends well with the bright green 
of lawns making an attractive accent. For 
hedges it should be set some ten inches apart 
in a row. This dwarf also looks well in rock 
gardens. 

Later, when one ‘begins to prepare his 
Winter window garden he should try the 
charming little Serissa foetida variegata for a 
very special pot of tiny green leaves that are 
bordered with yellow. This is strictly a house 
plant and makes excellent specimens for table 
or library use. For a person who likes plants 
without flowers this is a real find. 

The most attractive shrub I have seen in 
years is the Japanese andromeda, an ever- 
green with drooping racemes of waxy white 
flowers. It creates an accent of great beauty 
on any lawn and is different from the general 
run of shrubs. It will appeal to the hardest- 
to-please gatherer of plantings for a small or 
large area. Small plants set out in late Spring 
make excellent blooming specimens for the 
following Spring. 


—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 
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Pleasant Ways to Use Rose Petals 


HEN a garden is fragrant with the 

perfume of Summer flowers, one 

feels regretful that they bloom only 
for a little while and then wither away. This 
Summer fragrance can be retained long after 
the season has passed, however, if one gathers 
the flowers on a dry day when they are in 
full bloom. Our great-grandmothers evolved 
many scents, essences, syrups and sweetmeats 
from cabbage, damask and moss roses, and 
there is no reason why we cannot do the 
same today. 

In the making of rose water, the petals 
must be freshly gathered, and there are two 
ways of making it that are easy enough for 
an amateur gardener to follow. For the first 
method, fill a clean enamelled pan with 
freshly gathered rose petals, cover them with 
cold water, and simmer for ten minutes; 
then strain the liquid and bottle it. This rose 
water will keep for only two days, however. 
In method number two, take four pounds of 
freshly picked petals, 20 pints of water, and 
mix them by means of steam. Distill to ten 
pints. This can be done for you at a labora- 
tory at a moderate cost. Either of these rose 
waters can be used in finger bowls or mixed 
with equal parts of glycerine to make a hand 
lotion. 


When making rose jam, gather about 18 
scented pink and red roses. Put into a preserv- 
ing pan three pounds of sugar and two pints 
of water, and boil the mixture gently for 
about a half hour. Prepare the roses by pull- 
ing off the petals and cutting away all the 
white bases; they are bitter and would spoil 
the jam. Then put the petals in a basin and 
pour half a pint of boiling water over them, 
keeping them pressed down with a wooden 
spoon. 

When the petals are thoroughly wet, put 
both water and petals into the syrup. Stir the 
mixture constantly, and let it boil for half an 
hour. When the petals are almost transparent 
and tender, add the strained juice of four 
lemons or half a teaspoonful of citric acid in 
crystals, boil the jam for 10 or 15 minutes 
more, and then pour it into sterilized jars. 

Today the price of attar of roses is almost 
prohibitive, but it can be made at home if a 
little care is given to the process. 


An Emperor of India and his beautiful 
bride were walking beside one of the canals 
in their garden which had been filled with 
rose petals to celebrate their wedding. They 
noticed an oily film on the waters, caused by 
the action of the hot Indian sun on the rose 
petals, and were so fascinated by the scent 
that the Emperor ordered some of the oil to 
be bottled. From then on it became one of 
the most precious scents of the Indian 
Emperors. 

If this traditional means of extracting the 
oil from rose petals is modified, a good attar 
of roses can be produced. Procure a gallon 
jar with a wide mouth and fill it with red 
and white rose petals, pressing them in 
tightly. Then put strips of sponge to soak 
in pure olive oil and when they are thor- 
oughly saturated with the oil put them in a 
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two-ounce vial that will fit tightly over the 
mouth of the jar. 

Put the whole apparatus outdoors in the 
bright sun, in a place where it will get as 
much sun as possible during the day. The 
heat from the sun will distill the petals and 
the aroma will rise into the vial filled with 
the oil-soaked sponge, to be absorbed by the 
oil. Add more rose petals from time to time 
as they are required, and until the desired 
strength of perfume is obtained. 


A halo of romance seems to be woven 
around a potpourri jar. Imagine the gentle 
ladies of a few centuries ago in their flowered 
silks and dainty laces, plucking roses from 
the old-fashioned gardens which were such 
a joy to them. The roses for a potpourri or 
rose jar must be perfectly dry. 

A rose jar can be made delightfully fra- 
grant with rose petals alone; a potpourri 
contains roses in addition to other flowers, 
herbs, and spices to which sometimes essen- 
tial oils are added. Some of the essential oils 
are now difficult to obtain, and a few drops 
of a good perfume may be used instead. _ 

Here is a recipe for a very fine potpourri. 
Take a half-pound of rose petals, a half- 
pound of Clove Carnation petals, a half- 
pound of orange blossom petals or mock 
orange (Syringa), a quarter-pound of Lav- 
ender flowers, a quarter-pound of Angelica 
root, a handful of Lemon Thyme, a handful 
of Balm of Gilead buds, a handful of Rose- 
mary leaves or flowers (or both), a handful 
of whole Bay leaves, half an ounce of musk 
obtained from a drugstore, and a handful 
each of Bay salt and common salt. Mix these 
ingredients well and put the mixture in a 
large glazed jar. Allow it to stand for a 
month or six weeks, and stir it occasionally 
with a wooden spoon. To this mixture may 
be added thoroughly dried whole flower 
petals, or almost any kind of flower from 
the garden that will give color. 


Sachets can be made with well-seasoned 
potpourri, to be tucked away in closets or 
bureau drawers, or among sheets in the linen 
closet. This potpourri mixture can also be 
put into glazed jars or bowls, with tops 
closed or perforated, for use as gifts that will 
bring back memories of flowers when the 
garden is covered with snow. 

There are several culinary uses for roses, 
especially in desserts. Place fragrant red rose 
petals over a cherry pie before putting on the 
crust; or sprinkle dark, fragrant roses thor- 
oughly dried and rubbed to a powder over 
custards, vanilla ice cream, or milk drinks. 

—Carol Barrett. 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Prickly Poppy Thrives in Sun 


HE prickly or Mexican poppy, Arge- 

mone mexicana, makes an excellent plant 
for locations where the soil is light and fully 
exposed to the sun. It grows to a height of 
from one to three feet and bears rather large 
yellow or orange-colored poppy-like flowers. 
The leaves are fairly large and shaped some- 
what like those of holly. 
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Opening through its own passageway directly 
into Grand Central Terminal, the Hotel 
Roosevelt offers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York . . . Rooms with 
tub, $4.00—with tub and shower, from $4.50. 





HEADQUARTERS for 
National Council of 
State Garden Clubs 

and the 
Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc. 











HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


FEED NOW 


For gorgeous blooms this Summer and 
Fall—and for increased vegetable yields 
—feed plants NOW with HYGRO, the 
13-26-13 soluble plant food—can be used 
safely at any time. At your dealer—or 
25c, 50c or $1.00 from 


HY-GRO, Dept. D, Cranbury, N. J. 


TRY Hy-GRO 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOO 




















EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 

. ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


September Spider Lily 10 


Gracefully waved, narrow petals of @& fo 
saimon-rose with long protruding stamens 
giving a spider-like effect. $] 
Post- 
paid 





Pot Bulbs Now to Bloom in Sept. & Oct. 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


288 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Begonias and How to Grow Them 

The Gardener’s Almanac 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 

The Vegetable Garden 

The Lawn 

Herbs: How to Grow Them and How to Use Them 
Complete, ponetionl. low-priced. $1 ea., postp’d in U. 8. 
HORTI TURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















Finest daffodil available. Giant Incomparabilis, 
perfect form, tall, gorgeous color, brilliant yel- 
low perianth with bold red-orange crown. Ex- 
tremely early. $2.25 each, 3 bulbs $6.00, $23.00 


dozen. 
BEERSHEBA 


The perfect white daffodil. Flat even petals 
cluster at right angles around a long shapely 
trumpet. Flowers are tall, 5 inches in diameter. 
$1.75 each, 3 bulbs $5.00. 


GOLDEN HARVEST 


Larger, better form, and deeper golden yellow 
than King Alfred. Early bloomer. 60c each, 
3 bulbs $1.50, 


Virs. R. O. BACKHOUSE 


The famous “Pink Daffodil”. Fine informal 
perianth of ivory, white with long slim trumpet 
of apricot-pink, changing to shell pink. $1.50 
each, 3 bulbs $4.25. 


TUNIS 


Robust Leedsii with broad, waved creamy white 
petals and large frilled primrose crown with a 
pale coppery gold edge. 50c each, 3 bulbs $1.35, 
$5.00 dozen. 


MITYLENE 


A giant Leedsii that makes a striking show 
flower. Distinctly different from other Leedsiis 
with pure white perianth and saucer-like crown 
of pale primrose. 75¢ each, 3 bulbs $2.00, $7.50 
dozen. 







Send for complete 


BULB CATALOG 


Illustrated in color! 





audenville Bulb sourand 


R.F.D.6,BOX 516H, TACOMA,’ WASHINGTON 

















ye Helen Noyes Webster 


complete .. 
practical .. 
low-priced 


Herbs 


How to Grow Them 


and 


How to Use Them 








| ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUESTIONS 














Written by an outstanding American authority, this book goes back 
to the lore and use by the ancients, designs of early gardens, old 
recipes, and includes lists of herbs for modern gardens. On the prac- 
tical side it is the most complete and useful herb book yet published. 


160 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo, only $7 -00 pocapaid 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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After growing very vigorously, my climbing roses suddenly began to 
shed many of their leaves. Do you know what is the cause? 

During very warm moist weather all plants are inclined to grow 
very vigorously. If this is followed by a period of comparative dry- 
ness, the evaporation from the many tender young leaves is too great 
and some must be dropped if the plant is to survive. The shading 
of some leaves by others also causes the covered ones to drop. 

* * * * 

Is there any way of lessening the effect of a 17-year locust attack? 

Banding trees with sticky material helps, if the nymphs are scraped 
off each morning. Spraying with contact insecticides is also of some 
help if it is done every evening or very early morning during the 
attack. Particularly choice plants may be covered with cheese cloth 
netting. Where it is possible, allowing hogs to root around will 
destroy a great many as they come out of the soil. 

cad * * * 
Is rotenone safe to use on flowers as well as vegetables? 


Rotenone may be used on any kind of plant, if the instructions 
accompanying the particular brand being used are followed care- 
fully, except that it must not be allowed to get into pools where 
there are fish. 

* * * * 

Is chicken manure safe to use on peonies? 

If it is used carefully it can be done with satisfactory results. How- 
ever, unless it is very old it should be used in limited quantities, 
early in the season and should be hoed and watered in immediately. 
If it is mixed with peat moss or is dried and shredded, it can be 
used somewhat more freely. Keep it away from the stems and roots. 

* * . . 

I have been told that azaleas demand special care to keep the soil right 
for them. If this is true, how can it be done? 

Azaleas like a sour soil with plenty of organic matter and a fair 
amount of moisture. The common practice is to mulch the soil with 
several inches of oak leaves, peat moss or pine needles which are 
allowed to decay in position, new layers being added on top. Solu- 
tions of tannic acid or aluminum sulphate will make the soil acid 
more quickly. Since azaleas are rather shallow-rooted, cultivation is 
somewhat risky. 

* * * * 

Can you tell me what is the matter with my hemlock hedge? Brown 
spots are now appearing in it and seem to be spreading. 

The roots may be attacked by grubs of certain weevils. The 
trouble may also be caused by fungi or by red spiders. Inspect the 
plants more closely and find out just which pest it is that is causing 
the trouble. 

+ * - . 

Is there any way to make my mountain laurel bloom? It has been in the 
same location for over four years and is growing very well but does not 
produce any flowers. 

It is possible that it is growing too vigorously because of too great 
a supply of nitrogen. A little superphosphate watered in may help, 
as may also root pruning. Using a shovel or spade cut down into the 
soil around the plant to cut off some of the roots. Also, the laurel 
may need more light. In the wild, plants often grow very tall but 
bear very few flowers when growing in the shade. 

* * * * 


Is there any way to check the lacy winged insects which are attacking 
my rhododendrons? 

Lace bugs may be controlled by spraying the insects themselves 
with a nicotine-sulphate and soap spray or other contact insecticide 
twice after they appear in May—a ten day interval—and twice in 
August. It is especially important to reach the undersides of the 
leaves. 

* * * * 

Are there any particular difficulties in the germination of trollius seeds? 
I never have any luck. 

The seeds should be sown as soon as ripe, if obtainable, and car- 
ried over Winter in a coldframe or cold greenhouse. Do not throw 
the flats away if germination does not take place soon. Seed that is 
not compietely fresh may take a long time. 
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Trees and Their Summer Care 


have a severe effect upon shade trees 

throughout the East for several years 
to come, Dr. J. Armstrong Miller, associate 
pathologist of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories predicts, advising tree owners 
to water their trees frequently during the 
Summer. 

Strangely enough, few people know how 
to water a tree, the majority flooding the 
ground at the base of the tree where it does 
little good. Water and nutrition are absorbed 
through the fine hairs at the extreme ends of 
the roots. The root ends usually extend to 
the outer fringe of the tree foliage, and often 
much further. 

Watering, therefore, should start about 
half way to the base of the tree and out to 
the end of the foliage. If the tree is not on 
level ground, watering should begin at the 
high point so that it will soak in as it runs 
down. 

In a particularly dry period, it is helpful 
to lift up the sod and drive a crowbar 15 to 
18 inches into the ground, filling the holes 
with water and replacing the sod. This 
should be done about every ten days. 

Trees growing in areas where there is an 
excessive amount of smoke, soot and dirt 
may suffocate if the leaf pores become 
clogged. Washing the leaves with a hose, 
using a fairly strong stream and a swishing 
movement, is important in such a district. 


Why Trees Drop Their Leaves 


REES well loaded with vigorous leaves 
are mostly in good condition and doing 
well. Dropping leaves occasions anxiety, 
sometimes well founded, and at other times 
not justified. This is especially true of the 
June drop of apple, cherry, and some other 
trees. The older normally falling leaves are 
yellowish and lightly spotted. There is an 
enormous production of foliage in the early 
part of the growing season and frequently of 
fruit. The demands of the top are greater 
than can be supplied by the roots. The June 
drop is Nature’s method of solving this 
problem. It usually reduces the number of 
fruit sufficiently so that those remaining on 
the tree develop to good size. Otherwise, 
there might be a tremendous number of small 
undersized apples of little commercial value. 
There may be considerable leaf fall from 
pear trees, A sticky, blackened foliage is in- 
dicative of the work of the pear psylla, a 
small sucking insect related to the plant lice 
which make enormous drafts upon the vital- 
ity of trees. The psylias are minute insects 
only about a twenty-fifth of an inch long. 
A heavy infestation by plant lice produces 
similar results. These pests are common on 
the Norway maple and to a degree on other 
trees. It is easy to detect the occurrence of 
these insects since the upper side of the foli- 
age is coated with transparent sticky honey- 
dew in which the sooty fungus develops and 
blackens the leaves towards the end of an 
attack. The presence of aphids is also indi- 
cated by the abundance of brightly colored 
lady beetles and their ugly black, usually 
spined grubs. 


Tt prolonged drought this Spring will 


July 15, 1941 


It is obviously advisable to spray early 
and in some cases frequently with a contact 
insecticide in order to keep injurious sucking 
insects under control. 


Tree Pests Now at Work 


ID-Summer is usually marked by severe 
insect injury and this year such trouble 
may be a little ahead of the normal. The 
well-known Japanese beetle has appeared in 
large numbers in its southern range and is 
likely to become more abundant in New 
England in the next few weeks. The grubs 
of this insect are well known as serious pests 
in lawns and golf greens. 

The general browning of unsprayed elm 
foliage here and there indicates an abundance 
of elm leaf beetle work. This is likely to be- 
come strikingly prevalent on unsprayed trees 
in New York State and New England. 

The lace bugs on oaks are developing 
rapidly in Delaware and will soon become 
numerous in more northern areas. These 
insects produce a characteristic grayish spot- 
ting of the foliage which becomes most 
marked in late July or early in August, a 
time when red spider injury, especially if 
there is a marked drought, also is likely to 
become strikingly evident. 

The nearly circular whitish blister miners 
on the upper side of white oak leaves are 
developing in Delaware and are likely to 
appear shortly upon trees in more northern 
areas. This insect occasionally becomes so 
abundant as to disfigure much of the foliage. 
The quite different cherry and hawthorn leaf 
miner has caused general marring of thorn 
foliage in the Philadelphia and Wilmington 
area’. These sections also have in prospect 
possibly serious damage by the locust leaf 
miner, the small, greatly flattened grubs of 
which work between the upper and lower 
surfaces of the leaves and in combination 
with the gnawing of the parent beetles pro- 
duce a widespread unsightly browning of the 
leaves. 

These are only a few of the shade tree 
pests which may become troublesome in the 
next few weeks. 


—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Plant-Giants in the Garden 


ACK’S beanstalk has nothing on that giant 
of the floral world, Echium bourge2anum 
for size. Straight up into the air for 10 to 12 
feet it sends its rosy spires, each one a solid 
column of thousands of tiny florets. It is a 
beautiful sight and a mecca for bees. The 
individual flowers are a combination of blue 
and rose, creating a soft pleasing effect. 

The echiums, which belong to the borage 
family, come very largely from the Canary 
Islands and are so easy to grow in any situa- 
tion that suits them that they almost never 
fail. They like no place better than an out- 
of-the-way corner in full sun where they can 
be watered occasionally but where they have 
good drainage and can dry out thoroughly 
in between. They are just the plants for a 
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PITZONKAS PANSIES 
fa SY 


) 


Make your garden a rainbow 
of color by sowing 


Pitzonka’s 
Prize Mixture 


of Pansy Seeds 


which contains all the beauti- 

ful shades and hues of Pansy 

colors. $1.25 per packet; 2 packets $2.25. 

Send for our 1941 Pansy Seed folder. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

P. O. Box H Bristol, Penna. 


LEWISIA BRACHYCALYX 


Delightful flowers of enamel white, with 
mother-of-pearl overtones. March, through 
April. Rare, hardy, easy. Plant dormant 
roots now. 8 for 50c; 10 for $1.50. Catalog, 
Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Moorestown, N. J. 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn and garden 
irrigation. Pine gentle sprays, even rain-like distribu- 
tion, wide coverage, dependability and durability. 
Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0.B. Factory 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DerT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


PEAT MOSS 
<> 100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertil . . $2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep ure .$2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............... $2.75 
Py EE Cn ek ons 6 ooh ches neces $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
Cy eee $1.00 |, ar $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk ....$7.00 4 tons bulk ... 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
ms PHONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 189 4ennsul 


SCHREINER'S 
IRIS CATALOG 


Photographs, 100 Best Iris. Newest 


























colors. Largest flowers. 1941 Bargain 
Prices. America’s most valuable Iris 
catalog. Send for your copy Now! 


SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 


Box 204 Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











PHYLLODOCE COERULEA 


A Rare Alpine from the North 
Fine clumps, $1.00 each 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS 
IN AMERICA 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Barre, Vt. Catalog free 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H., 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1941 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Naranja orange, Gloriole it. blue, Jasmania yellow, 
OCheerio red, Gudrun white, Missouri blue, Yucatan 
pink, Ozone blend, Timagami brown, Blue Peter prune 
purple.—Catalogue value $5. 


Any 8 only $1.00; all 10 only $2.50 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs (Oatalogue) North Granby, Conn. 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 3 
HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 


of 25 cents. 
HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Dept. H 











and 6 miles from 


























WILLIAMSON 


New Low Prices 
Franklin B. Mead 7.08 





Angelus ....... $1.26 Mountain Show ... 2.0 
Blue Peter ..... -50 Ozone .......--- a 
Ohristabel ..... -76 Rosy Wings ...... J 
Jelloway ....... -76 Siegfried ........ 1.00 
ED * v'0d0s otha OC. : FOGORR ois Fcdvec's 25 


All plants labelled and guaranteed true to name. 
No order under $2.00. 


Send for Iris, Peony and Daylily catalog today 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 Market Street Bluffton, Ind. 














Pacific Strain of 


* = 
Delphinium 
Fresh Seed 
of all our 


NOVELTIES 


available now 


Ask for catalog 
Vetterle & Reinelt 
Capitola California 











STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 

$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 


HENRY H. BROOKS 
CONCORD MASS. 












GARDEN POOLS - LIGHTING 


Send for Your Copy Today! Nothing 
like it! Tells how to select spot for Formal 
or Informal Pools, Proper Design. How to 
circulate pool water for fountain or cascade 
effects. Lists ANJO Pool Plans... Un- 
derwater and Garden Lights . 
. .» Statuary, ete. 


ANJO GARDEN SUPPLIES 
606-8 SO. DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 

Prices and Oatalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





. . Pumps 














THE SALEM WEEDER 
For Nurserymen, Rock Gardeners, Horti- 
culturists. 4’ handle, malleable riveted 
shank, 1” tool steel riveted blade. 
3, 4, 5 and 6 inches wide. By Mai JC 
PR oper amin haere = 
Send for catalogue H on Wheel Hoes, 
Hand Tools. 

FULLER WHEEL HOE CO. 

South Hamilton 














SHADOWHURST~ FARM 
GLEN M E, PA. 











Pra Howl, Faney 
Ornamental Birds 











difficult spot where it is hard to make the 
hose reach. Those who have such a problem 
should try echiums and not just one or two 
but several. The flower spires vary in height 
and diameter making an interesting and pic- 
turesque group. Each plant has long, narrow 
basal leaves which spread out in a rosette two 
feet across and from each of these rosettes 
rises the flower stalk. 

E. fastuosum is a short, plump sister of 
E. bourgeanum. It is broader than it is long 
and from its one main root rise many four- 
foot branches on the ends of which appear 
12-inch flower spikes. For a wide low mass 
on a hillside that is hard to water nothing 
could be prettier than a group of these gray- 
leaved plants with their handsome blue 
flowers. 

The babies of the family are the annual 
echiums, which are easily raised from seed 
and provide two-foot bushy plants with 
flowers which are blue, rose, pink or red. The 





A 12-foot echium in California. 


large echiums are suitable as backgrounds in 
a cactus garden, liking the same sort of soil, 
too, but beware of planting them with flow- 
ers in a mixed border as they are too bold 
and dashing to mingle with small company. 

Every plant must choose its neighbor. 
Echiums planted near rose-flowered oleanders 
make a beautiful combination and enjoy the 
same dry situation. Too much water keeps 
oleanders as well as echiums from blooming. 
The pink or rose crepe myrtle makes a pleas- 
ing companion plant as does also any other 
shrub with a rose or blue bloom. 

The shrubby echiums can be propagated 
by layering or by cuttings from an old plant 
and, although they are far from common, 
some of the larger nurseries carry them in 
gallon cans ready to set out. So, if one wants 
something unusual and at the same time 
beautiful and of landscape value, let him try 


echiums. —Bessie Lockhart. 
Puente, Cal. 
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bE) Largest, INS 

beautiful, exquis- 

itely waved and 

crinkled. Choicest colors, mixed. 

suite Many ore gaily blotched. Special: 

i 35¢-Pkt. Seeds 10c; 1/16 oz. $1, postpaid. 
Ferget- Me Hots Blue, pink, white, mixed. 

1 ft. tall. Pkt. 100¢; 1/4 oz. 40c. 
English Rose, pink, red, white, 
mixed. 6 in. tall. Patt 6c;1/8 oz. 50c. 

@ All 3 Packets, 1 of each, 25c! 
FallBslb Book free. Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 


W. Atlee Burpee Ce., 122 Burpee Bldg. 
DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Ends 
all embarrassing odors. Harmless to chil- 

















dren, plants, animals. Proven Successful. 
Ready to use powder in handy shaker 
can. 


Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


BRITISH WAR RELIEF 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY, 


Dept. H 
MASS. 


10 PER CENT OF SALES FOR 





Metal Edging Strip For The 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


: £ THE PORCUPINE CO. 
: FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWEBS, FERNS, offered in many varieties 
and fully described in our new, free catalogue. 
Brighten a shady nook in the home yard. Bring the 
woodland to any garden. No order too small for best 
attention. Special quotations on q antity orders. Wake 
Robin Farm, James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 
PANSIES! A new Strain!! Compact plants, growing 
two feet in diameter. Huge blooms for eight months. 
1500 color combinations. Ideal interplanting for roses, 
lilies, beds and borders. Hardy wintering. New crop 
seed 1/16 oz. $1.00, % oz. $1.75. Vermont Gardens, 
Wallingford, Vermont. 

cL LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
TOUISIANA IRIS: Assorted colors, 20 for $1.00. 
White Spider Lily, 12 for $1.00. Bdmond Riggs, Saint 
Martinville, La. 






































WANTED: A Scotch chain harrow, horse drawn. Must 
be in first rate condition. Reply T. 8., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, i 





—exclusively used by International 
Friendship Gardens, 2 bu. bag, freight, $1.00. Tufa 
Rock for Dish Gardens, 25 lbs. $1.25. Michigan Peat 
Co., Buchanan, Michigan. 
GARDENS, people or pets in gardens, photographed 
charmingly, in color or black and white, by a land- 
scape architect. Mrs. Arthur Havemeyer, Groton, 
Massachusetts. 


POSITION WANTED 


ESTATE MANAGER and GARDENER seeks position 
by early September. Thirty-five years’ experience in all 
branches of greenhouse management, vegetable and 
flower gardens, fruit and landscape work and manag- 
ing help. Past 13 years had charge of large, well kept 
estate in Michigan. Good references. Married. Address 
W. T., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, . 











HORTICULTURE 

















MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Membership in this Society is not con- 
fined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it is not 
confined to New England. There are 
many members in the Middle, Western 
and Southern states, the Society's total 
enrollment being more than 7000. 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where they 
live. Hundreds of books go each year by 
mail to different sections of the country. 
The Society's Library, the largest of its 
kind in the United States, receives every 
worthwhile gardening book almost as 
soon as it is published, and frequently 
prints lists of recent accessions. 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For additional 
information, address the Secretary, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 





Privileges of Membership 


1. International Flower Show. Each mem- 
ber receives a Season Pass which permits 
a private view and entrée at will during the 
week of the show. 


2. Monthly Meetings—Flower Shows. On 
the third Wednesday of each month a meet- 
ing is held at which rare and interesting 
plant material is exhibited. 
3. Library. Over 10,000 horticultural and 
botanical books are at the disposal of mem- 
bers for research and loan. 
4. Publications. “Horticulture” is issued 
twice monthly, in addition to the “Monthly 
Bulletin” and the Year Book. 
5. Lectures—Courses. An afternoon lec- 
ture is held each month in connection with 
the meeting. Courses in horticulture, bot- 
any, flower arrangement, etc., are held from 
time to time. 
6. Pilgrimages to Gardens. Interesting visits 
to private estates are arranged periodically. 

Annual Member: $10 annually 

Sustaining Member: $25 annually 

Life Member: $100 

Patron: $250 

Benefactor: $1,000 

Professional Gardener (employed 

on private estate): $5 annually 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Rm. 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. The 
privileges of membership are as follows: 
Subscription to "Horticulture." 
Services of — 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 
Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 
The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 
admission. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 
Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 
Year Book. 
Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 





Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 





Office and Library Hours: 
June 15 — September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 
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IMPORTANT COMING EVENTS 














July 17. Worcester, Mass. Sweet Pea Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hail. 

July 18-19. Oakland, Cal. Exhibition of the East Bay Gladiolus 
Society. 

July 19-27. Lake Forest, Ill. Summer Flower Show under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago at Mill Road Gardens. 

July 22. Omaha, Neb. Herb and Flower Show of the Hemerocallis 
Garden Club at the Hanscom Park Pavilion. 

July 23. Ohio. Open Garden Day throughout the state, sponsored 
by the Garden Club of Ohio. 

July 24. Bucksport, Me. Flower Show of the Bucksport Garden 
Club. 

July 24. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of Table Decorations of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 
July 25. Peterborough, N. H. Open Gardens for the benefit of 
Britain through the Red Cross, sponsored by the Monadnock 

Garden Club. (July 26, if it rains.) 


July 31. Seal Harbor, Me. Flower Show of the Mount Desert 
Garden Club at Jordan’s Pond. 


July 31. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of Cut Flowers of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 
Aug. 2. Roanoke, Va. Exhibition of the Southwest Virginia Gladi- 

olus Society at the Hotel Roanoke. 


Aug. 2-3. Omaha, Neb. Exhibition of the Nebraska Gladiolus 
Society at the Paxton Hotel. 

Aug. 2-3. Waterloo, Iowa. Show of the Waterloo Gladiolus Society. 

Aug. 2-3. Wheeling, W. Va. Exhibition of the West Virginia 
Gladiolus Society. 


Aug. 4-7. Columbus, Ohio. Thirty-third Annual Convention of the 
Vegetable Growers of America at the Ohio State University. 


—- 6. Farmington, Me. Flower Show of the Farmington Garden 

lub. 

Aug. 6. Topsham, Me. Flower Show of the Topsham Garden Club. 

Aug. 6. Waltham, Mass. Field Day at the Waltham Field Station 
of the Massachusetts State College. 

Aug. 7-9. Santa Barbara, Cal. Old Spanish Days. 


July 15, 1941 335 





THE NEW “ORTHO” 
ROSE SPRAY KIT 


The new “ORTHO” Rose Spray Kit is the big 
news for rose growers this season. It contains 
just two bottles — scientifically balanced espe- 
cially for the control of most common rose in- 
sects and diseases. Enthusiastically welcomed 
by rose growers everywhere. 

Makes 12 gallons of combined spray for $1.00— 
safe, effective, inexpensive— 
buy your “ORTHO” Rose 
Spray Kit today. 

















CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


"The ORTHO Company” 
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Enjoy “CARDINALS” and “GROSBEAKS” 
feeding their BABIES on the Automatic 
Soon the babies will follow to the feeding station 

to be fed and taught how to crack seeds. 


Watch a HUMMING BIRD “AIR CIRCUS” in 
your garden around our FLORAL OUPS AND 
FOUNTAINS, beautifully shaped and hand- 
blown of ruby red glass. Ask for our folder. 


audubon g workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
<==Automatic Feeder $1.75; Floral Cups 75c, $1.50 


and $2.25; Floral Fountain $2.00 plus 25c for 
mailing up to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 











When writing advertisers, please mention 


HORTICULTURE 

















THE INVIGORATOR TREATMENT 





need 





With ailing trees as with ailing humans, there are times 
when ordinary means of feeding do not suffice and 
emergency measures must be taken. In such cases the 
Bartlett Company employs ‘‘The Invigorator’ Treatment 
(high pressure distribution of feeding below the ground 
with a combination of various essential soluble chem- 
icals diluted in the proper proportions to be immedi- 
ately taken up by the roots through the root hairs) — 
applied by means of a sub-irrigator which penetrates 
the soil and makes possible a thorough flooding of 
the entire root system. & This Treatment is so immedi- 
ate and potent in its action that it steps up vitality at 


once and makes it possible to save many trees which 
would otherwise succumb to the ravaging effects of 
malnutrition, insect invasion or disease. @ However, 
“The Invigorator” is strictly an emergency measure. It 
should always be followed by a hearty meal of Bartlett 
Green Tree Food for lasting results. @ Perhaps you 
have a valuable tree that appears so far gone you 
despair of saving it. If so, why not get in touch with 
the Bartlett Representative? He may be able to dem- 
onstrate, on your grounds, the amazing efficiency of 
this spectacular Emergency Treatment which works so 
rapidly you often see results in less than a week's time. 





THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch 
Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, 
Southampton, Westbury, N.Y.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, Osterville, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; Providence, R. !.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D.C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. 


BARTLETT excess 


There are also 150 other cities and towns 
where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
may arrange for Shade Tree Care “The 
Bartlett Way." Consult phone book or 
write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 





